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GOOD WORDS.—XIIL. 

Under the Friendly system, talking in meeting is 
only an incident. Fellowship is not talking. Fel- 
lowship is a concerned common interest, at a com- 
men time, for a common need, and it may be beauti- 


Fully silent. 


Henry W. WILBUR. 


A SONG OF PEACE, 


Put off, put off your mail, ye kings, and beat your brands to 
dust; 


A surer grasp your hands must know, your hearts a better 
trust. 

Nay, bend aback the lance’s point, and break the helmet bar, 

A noise is in the morning winds, but not the note of war! 


Among the grassy mountain paths the glittering troops in- 
crease; 


They come! they come! 
publish peace, 
Yea, Victory, fair Victory, our enemies are ours, 


And all the clouds are clasped in light, and all the earth with 
flowers. 


how fair their feet—they come that 


Ah! still depressed and dim with dew, but wait a little while, 

And radiant with the deathless rose the wilderness shall 
smile, 

And every tender, living thing shall feed by streams of rest, 

Nor lamb shall from the fold be lost, nor nursling from the 
nest. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


WORSHIP WITHOUT CEREMONIES. 

What is the object of religious societies? What is 
the object of religion itself? Why do people of va- 
rious modes of thought gather together i in their dif- 
ferent churches and me eting-houses on the first day 
of the week for the purpose of what is called wor- 
ship ? 

Although none of us may be able to give a final 
and complete answer, yet as there is such a custom, 
and as we follow the custom, it is surely worth while 
for us to consider what is the reason for thus gath- 
ering. 

Ancient religions may teach us somethiug. We 
know that formerly when men were about to go on an 
expedition, warlike or peaceful, or to engage in any 
enterprise, they first consulted a priest, an augur or 
an oracle, to see whether the time was auspicious. 
They also performed rites and offered sacrifices to the 
gods to secure their favor in the conduct of the enter- 
prise. Without going into too much detail of proof, 
we may take these customs of the ancients as typical 
of their view of religion and of the ruling deities. It 
was the view that there were unseen beings of more 
than human power who might be well or ill disposed 
to men according as men treated them with respect 
and reverence on the one hand, or with neglect and 
irreverence on the other. 


| 





In other forms this view continued down through 
subsequent ages. In past times men would seek the 
favor of the Almighty by going into monasteries or 
becoming hermits in wild places, where they might 
be separated from all social distractions, and might, 
as they thought, please God by devoting their lives 
to contemplation of Him and chanting his praises. 
Those in imminent danger of death by shipwreck, fire 
or in the shock of battle would pray for divine protec- 
tion, and offer vows to go on pilgrimages to shrines, 
to maintain candles upon an altar or to perform some 


other ceremony in return for safety. Persons desir- 


| ous of propitiating the Being whom we now prefer to 


call “ Our Heavenly Father” would in their wills 
bequeath money for the celebration of masses in or- 
der that after death their souls might have repose. 
Even robbers made rich by wrong and outrage would 
endeavor to purchase peace in the world hereafter 
for forgetfulness of God in this, not by restitution, 
but by founding churches or other institutions for so- 
called pious uses, in which imposing ceremonies 
might be performed acknowledging the greatness of 
God. 

Although mingled with these offerings were fre- 
quent admissions that God might be served by alms- 
giving, by services to the sick and helpless, and by 
other charitable acts, yet the main idea seems to have 
been that ceremonies are the essential of religion, 
that even good deeds are not acceptable, are apart 
from religion whatever their motive, in fact, are not 
good deeds, unless by a ceremony imposing or simple 
as the differing circumstances might require, an ac- 
knowledgment was made, recognizing and praising 
the greatness and glory of God. There might be ac- 
ceptable ceremonies without good deeds, there could 
not be good deeds apart from the proper ceremonial 
acknowledgment. It was thus the ceremony that was 
esteemed the essentially religious thing. We have 
seen in later times the stress that has been placed 
upon the ceremonial side of the Church. The Sab- 
bath-day has been remembered to keep it holy, not so 
much because it is good for man frequently to with- 
draw his mind from sordid eares and worries, and to 
remember that there are other things in life than eat- 
ing and sleeping and working in endless repetition 
from day to day, but because of dread of offending 
the Deity, shown by a belief, or at least a teaching, 
that enterprises commenced on that day would lack 
the favor of God, or that those, for example, who 
bathed or boated or engaged in other sports or pas- 
times on that day were in danger of being punished, 
might even lose ‘their lives. The feeling that those 


who approached the altars of the Most High should 
be free from uncleanliness has in course of time taken 


the form of a dogma of an outward baptism, and the 
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ceremony has been held to be an essential for those 
who would be accepted of God and counted among 
the saved and redeemed. We also know that it has 
been considered that only certain duly-appointed per- 
sons have authority to perform ceremonies to God in 
the churches or to appear before the people to de- 
clare the Divine message, or upon the performance 
of proper ceremonies to remit the punishment for 
sin; all other persons were and have been, and in 
some churches still are, debarred from occupying the 
pulpits. Although in modern days the original rea- 
son for much of this has altered, and a new and more 
acceptable reason given for the continuance of the 
custom, yet the custom, the form, still remains to give 
rise to question and explanation. The ceremonialism 
is still there even though the original sanction, the 
heart of it, is gone. 

Now this ceremonialism, this desire to propitiate 
a Deity and gain his favor, is probably the earliest 
known cause of the custom of resorting to shrines, 
churches and other sacred places where rites might 
be performed. The propitiation was the reason 
of the gathering at church or shrine; the way to gain 
the favor was by the ceremony, and the laudation, 
the psalm-singing, the prostrations, the bowing and 
the kneeling before the sacred images or at the men- 
tion of sacred names, constituted the worship. 

3ut there is another view of worship which ap- 
peared as truth to Friends in the early days of the 
Society, and to which they adhere now, and to which 
they feel they can best testify by their mode of as- 
sembly. Friends are very ready to admit that there 
was an underlying truth in the desire for ceremonies; 
we do not, cannot, deny that the universe is great, 
mysterious, awe-inspiring, and that man’s noblest as- 
pirations are connected with considerations of the 
sublimity and grandeur of the Creation; we perceive 
also that man is taught by pictures, signs and sym- 
bols, for our words, vocal or written, are but signs 
and symbols of our thought, yet at the same time 
Friends feel justified in believing that the object of 
religion, of worship, is not ceremonial, that it is not 
for the purpose of selfishly gaining the favor of a 
god, or of God; it is not by the singing of choirs or 
the melodious breath of mechanical organs to please 
and delight an Almighty Being that man is properly 
religious; nor is it to avoid danger of eternal torment 
that he should perform religious duties. So far as 
these things are of the essence of religion or religious 
thought they are discarded by Friends as though they 
were relics of a dead cult. The object of religion 
and religious worship among Friends is none of these 
things. To us the proper object of religion and wor- 
ship is the cultivation of that part of man which we 
eall his spiritual nature, to make man better, to cause 
him better to realize his duties to his fellows, and to 
understand his needs and capacities. We do not ad- 
mit that by the performance of any rites, however 
beautifully symbolic and significant, we can gain the 
favor of an Almighty Being, nor do we admit that 
ceremonialism is of the essence of religion. In order 
best to show this belief, in order best to worship in 


the spirit and the truth of this belief, we have no rites 
or ceremonies at our meetings for worship. We do 
not admit that knowledge of truth, and the right to 
perform religious services are limited to any body or 
set of men, and as we further believe that some as- 
pect of truth is possessed by every man, we think we 
van best show our faith by appointing neither priest 
nor pastor, and by leaving to each individual the lib- 
erty to testify to that measure of truth that may be 
in him. Appreciating and admitting as profoundly as 
any church the greatness and beauty of the powers in 
the midst of which we live and move and have our 
being, and which are our own sources of being and 
strength, vet we hold to the view that the essence 
of religion is not ceremonies, nor rites, nor dogmas, 
but righteousness. The object of religion in our view 
is the upbuilding of human character, the strength- 
ening of our own good impulses; not attendance at 
churches to witness or participate in imposing cere- 
monies, nor to hear the supposed authoritative, and 
possibly perfunctory, utterances of a priest or se- 
lected minister, but to encourage each individual to 
think for himself, and for himself endeavor to seek 
and discover the truth, believing that it is only by 
personal seeking and finding that the best growth is 
attained, and that a few words fitly spoken by a 
thoughtful, concerned mind are of more worth to the 
giver and the recipient than an eloquent sermon, 
where no heart is. 


We therefore meet in our plain, unadorned meet- 
ing-houses, 


“ Where never hymn is sung 4 
Ner deep-toned organ blown, nor censer swung, 
Nor dim light falling through the pictured pane ?” 


not for the purpose of seeing or listening to man, 
but to meditate in silence, and syllabled by silence, 
perchance to hear 
“The still small voice which reached the prophet’s ear; 

Read in our hearts a still diviner law 

Than Israel’s leader on his tables saw. 

There let me strive with each besetting sin, 

Recall my wandering fancies, and restrain 

The sore disquiet of a restless brain; 

And as the path of duty is made plain, 

May grace be given that I may walk therein, 

Not like the hireling, for his selfish gain, 

With backward glances and reluciant tread, 

Making a merit of his coward dread,— 

But, cheerful, in the light around me thrown, 

Walking as one to pleasant service led; 

Doing God’s will as if it were my own, 

Yet trusting not in mine, but in his strength alone.” 

—Whittier’s “ First-day Thoughts.” 


H. M. H. 


“An illiterate Samara peasant of my acquaint- 
ance,” says Leo Tolstoy, “in reply to the question 
whether he believed in God, simply and firmly re- 
plied, as his priest told me: ‘ No, sinner that I am, I 
don’t believe.’ His disbelief in God the peasant ex- 
plained by saying that one could not live as he was 
living if one believed in God: ‘One scolds, and 
grudges help to a beggar, and envies, and over-eats, 
and drinks strong drinks. Could one do such things if 


one believed in God?’ ”—Herald of Peace (London). 
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A FRIENDLY PILGRIMAGE.—VIL. 
SANTA CATALINA AND SANTA BARBARA. 
Before starting up the Pacific Coast I made a trip 

on the first of the month to the famous summer re- 

sort of Californians, Avalon, on the island of Santa 

Catalina. The inhabitants of Los Angeles assure the 

tourist with one voice that it is never uncomfortably 

warm in their city in summer time, and that the 
streets and lawns are kept so well sprinkled that dust 
and drought are never in evidence; and yet, during 
the summer months they go in large numbers to sea- 

side resorts, and at that season Avalon becomes a 

city of tents. During the winter the hotels and cot- 

tages afford ample accommodation for the visitors 
and permanent residents. 

The boat that conveys passengers from the main- 
land to the island seems small to those accustomed 
to the large steamers on the Delaware River and 
Chesapeake Bay, but it is well equipped with state 
rooms for those who desire privacy or are subject to 
sea sickness. The day 1 went over, the ocean was 
apparently very smooth, there being not a single 
white cap in sight; but there was a very perceptible 
swell, and the billows struck the boat on the side, giv- 
ing it an uncomfortable rolling motion, and causing 
many to succumb to the malady which produces so 
much suffering and so little sy mpathy. I was for- 
tunate enough not to be one of the victims, and was 
able to enjoy the graceful motions of the great num- 
ber of gulls that accompanied us, and to watch the 
spouting of some whales quite a distance away from 
the boat. The water of the ocean was the same beau- 
tiful blue I had noticed at Long Beach, until we came 
close to Catalina, and there it was pale green and 
very clear. 

When we landed runners for the various hotels 
and cottages proclaimed the merits of their respec- 
tive places in stentorian tones. I found a clean, com- 
fortable room near the beach for fifty cents a day, 
and meals on the European plan at reasonable rates. 
After dinner I strolled over the pebbly beach in the 
warm sunshine, and followed a path along the cliffs 
that led through a short tunnel to another side of 
the island. Notices proclaimed this path to be a pri- 
vate trail, but the tourists walked along it unmo- 
lested. ‘The notices are merely to absolve the com- 
pany from damages in case of accident. 

No pen can describe the beauties of the ride in the 
glass-bottomed boat over the submarine gardens. 
The boats have rectangular wells fore and aft, the 
bottoms of which are of glass. The passengers are 
seated around these wells, and look down through the 
glass bottoms upon the wonders below. The water 
is said to be the clearest in the world, and even where 
it is eighty feet deep the bottom is plainly visible. 
As we rode along we saw all kinds of aquatic plants 
waving gracefully in the water, with dozens of gold 
fishes sporting among them; now and then there 
would be a perfect school of little fish, and here and 
there a big bass or salmon that made the fishermen 
in our party almost try to clutch at them through 
the glass. Not the least enjoyable feature of the 


ride were the spontaneous exclamations of wonder 


and delight that burst from every one 
beauty came in sight. 

Our ride terminated at the Seal Rocks, where 
dozens of seals, little and big, lay sunning themselves 
for our benefit. The camera people fired a number 
of harmless shots at them. As we returned we again 
settled ourselves around the wells, determined not 
to lose a single glimpse of a garden such as it is 
claimed no other spot on our earth can show. Again 
the abalone shells glistened, the mosses showed their 
varying tints and shapes, the great kelp trees waved 
their branches and the fish swam to and fro, 
strengthening the outlines of a picture that will 
never cease to brighten memory’s wall. 

The next morning it was a a question whether to 
take a similar ride in an opposite direction to the 
Moonstone Beach or join a coaching party to the 
summit of the island, and the decision was made in 
favor of the latter. The road is a very fine piece of 
engineering and makes many turns; in two places 
there are small oval mounds around which it makes 
a complete loop; there are many parts where it is but 
a few feet wider than the coach tracks, and one side 
is precipitous. There were nine of us beside the 
driver, and we had six horses, the ascent taking over 
two hours and the descent less than one. On our way 
up we learned that a coach had been overturned at 
the first loop the week before, and two of the passen- 
gers badly hurt, which, of course, did not lessen the 
apprehensions of the nervous ones; but the road 
looked so much less dangerous than the trail down 
the Grand Canyon that I felt no uneasiness. We had 
several fine views as we ascended, and from the top 
we saw the noble ocean on three sides of us. Owing 
to the recent rains the hillsides were all tinted with 
green, and sheep were in evidence all around us; 
there are ten thousand of them on the island, all 
owned by one company. 


as some new 


From Los Angeles to Santa Barbara is a half-day’s 
ride, and for thirty miles the track is right along the 
ocean. The Coast Mountains in some places reach 
to the very water’s edge, but here, with occasional 
cutting away, there is room for the railroad between 
the mountains and the water. The ocean along this 
stretch had no decided color, and the surf was very 
mild compared with the Atlantic, but where there 
was room between the mountains and the shore there 
were fields of barley, extending almost to the tide 
line. This is not the grain district of California; oats 
and barley are planted for hay and are cut while the 
grain is still green; it is stated that farm horses fed 
on this need no other food. There are not many 
places in the world where the traveler can see moun- 
tains, ocean, fields of young grain, grazing herds, 
groups of majestic live oaks, and almond trees in blos- 
som during a half-day’s ride. 

Santa Barbara is an old Spanish town along the 
seacoast, but the modern town which has grown up 
around it has virtually buried the old one. Here 
I was joined by another traveling Friend, and to- 
gether we went by trolley in the afternoon to visit 
the Mt. Carmel Mission. This is the best preserved 
of the sixteen missions established at intervals of 
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forty miles (a day’s journey) along the coast, for the 
purpose of Christianizing the Indians. As we ap- 
proached it we saw one of the monks ploughing in the 
field, with his long robes flapping around him. 

Our party, including others who came in the car 
with us, was escorted over the building by the brother 
who performed a like service for Presidents McKin- 
ley and Roosevelt on their respective tours; we know 
this because he showed us photographs in which he 
was standing near each of these worthies. We en- 
joyed the quiet beauty of the old graveyard, where 
hundreds of good Indians have been buried; then, 
after climbing the dark, winding staircase ‘to the 
tower, we looked down upon the garden in the inner 
court which no woman is ever allowed to enter. 
There is one exception, however; a queen was per- 
mitted to step within these sacred precincts (it must 
have been the Queen of Hawaii). After she was 
gone they scrubbed and scoured the walks profaned 
by her footsteps until all was clean and holy once 
more. 


From the mission we rode to the seashore. The 
tide was out and we walked along the broad, level 
beach looking for shells and seaweeds, getting our 
feet damp and finding very little except the joy we 
had in the waves and sunshine. We watched a num- 


ber of children and grown people riding horses and 
burros up and down the beach, and would gladly have 
joined them if we had had our steeds with us. 
Then we sauntered back to our hotel, stopping at all 
the curio shops on the way, and realizing when we 


reached our destination that we were tired 
gry. 

The next morning we hesitated between two drives 
whose attractions were set before us and finally chose 
the Cliff Road. We passed grove after grove of live 
oaks, some of them distorted into curious shapes, and 
others veritable monarchs of the forest, while nearly 
all were draped with festoons of gray moss. After 
driving through a canyon beautified by many kinds of 
wild growths we came upon the ocean and rode for 
a time on its beach; then we ascended the cliffs from 
which we looked down upon the sparkling waters on 
one side and fertile fields on the other. Along one 
fence red passion flowers were in bloom, and every- 
where there was a profusion of other flowers. A 
drive in the exhilarating air of California amid such 
surroundings is a realization of the dreams of fairy 


land. 


and hun- 


VIII.—MONTEREY AND SAN JOSE. 


Leaving Santa Barbara soon after noon on the 4th 
instant, a run of seven hours brought us to Pacific 
Grove, near the old town of Monterey. Pacific Grove 
is the Chautauqua of the Pacific Coast. It is a favor- 
ite place for W. C. T. U. conventions, farmers’ insti- 
tutes, and church gatherings of various kinds, saloons 
being barred out by a prohibitive clause in all deeds 
conveying property. 

The next morning we went by trolley to the 
famous grounds of the Hotel Del Monte. These 
cover one hundred and twenty-five acres, and contain 
trees from all parts of the world, but none of the 
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others are as picturesque as the groups of large live 
oaks that are native to the soil. Here flowers of all 
kinds were blooming in profusion, including many 
roses; a white rambler and a yellow rambler, reach- 
ing far up the sides of the building, were particularly 
beautiful. A very fine display of cacti of all forms 
and sizes, but not in bloom, was made attractive by 
the spring flowers that bordered the beds—cowslips, 
daisies, oxalis, pansies, daffodils, and dozens of others. 
Of trees in bloom the yellow acacia was the most 
striking; there were few blooming shrubs except the 
laurestina and daphne. For our Eastern friends we 
coveted a bush of the latter ten feet high and ten 
feet in diameter, covered with buds, with a few clus- 
ters open and shedding their fragrance. 

One of the curiosities of the grounds is a mystic 
maze of evergreens, the tops cut into curious shapes; 
we wandered through the paths for half an hour be- 
fore we found the center, and would not have found 
it then if some small boys had not come to the res- 
cue. Having seated ourselves in the much-sought 
spot it was amusing to listen to others who caught 
glimpses of us through the hedges, but could not find 
the way in, although they were so close by. 

We spent the afternoon in the old town of Mon- 
terey, which is full of historic associations. On ris- 
ing ground commanding the bay is a large statue of 
Father Junipera Serra, the founder of many of the 
Spanish missions in California. The live oak under 
which he first landed, a century and a half ago, is 
still standing and the spot is marked by a wooden 
cross. a 

We saw the first theater in California, in which 
Jenny Lind sang, and a dilapidated old building it is; 
the first frame house, built in 1849, of lumber 
brought from Australia, is also tumbling down, but 
an ugly brick house which antedates it by two years 
is in good condition. 

The central point of interest is the old custom 
house, the main room of which is now used as a lodge 
room. One end of this was built and used by the 
Spanish; the middle portion was erected by the Mex- 
icans when they had gained their independence, and 
the other end by the United States Government after 
it came into possession. It was here that the Ameri- 
ean flag was first raised in California in 1846, and 
within the building we saw a portion of the pole that 
held it aloft; better than this, we went out on the pier 
and talked with the veteran (one of the few survivors 
of those who fought in the Mexican War) who helped 
to raise it. 

Between Monterey and Pacific Grove two regi- 
ments of United States soldiers are stationed, one of 
infantry and one of cavalry, the latter being com- 
posed of negroes. We saw many of the soldiers on 
the streets and noted that most of them were very 
young, some being mere boys, and that the majority 
had rather good faces. We talked with one young 
private, who told us they had been here a year and 
a half; that they had nothing to do except drill, keep 
grounds and buildings in order, and take turns stand- 
ing guard. They play baseball, football and other 
games in season, and go about the town at will when 
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not on duty. When asked if they didn’t get very 
tired’ ef it, one said, “ Oh, no; we have a good time, 
all right.” He said that there was a post exchange in 
the barracks, reading room, ete., but that the profits 
were less than when beer was sold; the soldiers did 
not think it a hardship to have no beer sold in the 
exchange. Although Monterey is full of saloons we 
did not see any soldiers under the influence of liquor. 

From Monterey to San Jose was only a two hours’ 
ride; we reached the latter place at 9 p.m., and Wil- 
liam Walton (formerly of Trenton) met us and drove 
us to his home four miles distant. William lives in 


the heart of the prune-growing district, and as the 

trees were not yet in leaf or blossom they were not 

very beautiful. It was interesting to note the ditches 

and ridges that had been plowed ready for irrigation 
(Continued on page 203.) 


SOME SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF THE EARLY 
CHURCH. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS, NO. 12. 
Read I. John, ii., 15-17; Ezekiel, xxxvii., 1-14. 

Pure religion and undefiled before our God and Father is this, 
To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world.—(James, i., 27.) 
Early Christianity had to meet difficulties from 
within as well as persecutions from without. It drew 
into its ranks all sorts and conditions of men; it had 
to deal with multitudes of social customs and with an 
infinite variety of conditions. Questions of marriage, 
of slavery, of amusements, of business, of burial; 
questions dealing with every phase of life from the 
cradle to the grave had to be dealt with in some fash- 

ion, often giving rise to difficulty and dissension. 
The Roman ideal of marriage was an extremely low 
one. Only between Roman citizens was the union 
recognized by law and even in this case divorce was a 
simple process. The position of a wife was one of 
servitude. In the main this was true of the whole 
Mediterranean world in which Christianity made its 
way. Christianity uplifted and sanctified the relation 
and the home founded upon it. But it did not do this 
without a struggle. Many, accepting the low stand- 
ards of the time turned from marriage as an evil, ad- 
vocating celibacy as the Christian ideal. Others went 
to a still greater extreme in their attitude towards the | 
common human relations, withdrawing altogether 
from society and denying themselves every form of 
comfort. * A modified form of asceticism was the ten- | 
dency to attach importance to fasting. It is only fair 
to say that in general the leaders of the church avoid- 
ed extremes, insisting on a self-controlled active life 
among men as against a withdrawal from the world 
in search of a selfish sanctity; and they also rang true 
in high ideals of the marriage partnership and the 
home life. The tendency continued, however, and is | 
illustrated on a large scale in the monastic orders and 
the celibate clergy of the Roman Catholic Church | 
and in the corresponding sisterhoods. 
Both Greeks and Romans disposed of the bodies | 
of the dead by burning. This was repugnant to the 
Christian mind, because of the doctrine of the res- 
urrection of the body. Many, therefore, adopted the 
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Jewish custom borrowed from the Egyptians, of em- 
balming the dead. The custom of mourning for the 
dead with display of black, or with sackcloth and 
ashes, seemed inconsistent to the early Christians, to 
whom death was regarded as a release from distress 
and danger, a promotion from a place of struggle and 
temptation to the very presence of their Lord and 
Master. 

In Rome the dead were laid away in underground 
chambers opening out on either side of long passages, 
and known collectively as the catacombs. These great 
burial places lie mostly to the south of Rome, and on 
the east side of the Tiber. They were used by Jews 
and others before the Christian era and by the Chris- 
tians for centuries after. The total length of the gal- 
leries about Rome would reach from end to end of 
Italy. In some cases there are several tiers of gal- 
leries, one above another, even in some cases to the 
number of five. The tombs were cut out in the soft 
voleanic rock on either side of the galleries and were 
closed by a slab of stone. In some cases large rooms 
were hollowed out to be used as chapels for funeral 
services or for family vaults. These 
larger chambers were sometimes used for re- 
ligious services, especially in times of perse- 
eution. Contrary to the commonly-received 
opinion, they were never used dwelilng 
places, though fugitives from Roman cruelty were 
frequently secreted in them for long periods. Hav- 
ing several openings to the upper air and many cross 
passages and secret stairways, it was very difficult to 
find any one who had taken refuge there; but the at- 
tempt was frequently made in the martyr age of 
Christianity, and terrible massacres were not un- 
known in these underground passages. In 257 A.D. 
Valerian forbade the holding of Christian worship in 
the catacombs, and the Roman soldiers hunted their 
victims from gallery to gallery, sometimes blocking 
them up in dark recesses and leaving them to starve, 
sometimes overtaking and slaying or reserving them 
for torture. 

After 312, when Christianity became recognized 
by the state, the catacombs came to be a sacred place, 
visited by pilgrims. In 410 Rome was sacked by the 
Visigoths, and after that there were no more burials 
in the catacombs. They were long forgotten, but 
were rediscovered and are again among the sacred 
places of Christendom. 

Another question of difference in the early church 
was that of amusements—unprofitable diversions. 
Tertullian tells that some Christians of his time so 
far forgot themselves as to frequent the races of the 
circus, or even the barbarous sports of the arena. 
Concerning these evil sports the leaders speak with 
no uncertain sound, while approving healthy recrea- 
tions, such as wrestling, ball games, fishing, ete. 

Topics.—Unprofitable Amusements, Profitable 
Amusements, Asceticism, Celibacy, Mourning Cus- 
toms. 


use 


as 


as 


teferences.—Backhouse and Tyler, Waterman, 
Gibbon, Milman, James Freeman Clarke’s Events 
and Epochs in Religious History. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 










SYMMETRY OF LIFE. 
We have an instinctive admiration for symmet- 
rical, well-balanced thin 







gs: trees well formed, persons 
of well-rounded physical development, buildings well- 
balanced, attract favorable notice from the eyes of 
beholders. Our intellectual judgments: follow the 


same tendency. 

































We respect and admire the well- 
rounded man who forms his conclusions from a wide 
knowledge of facts and conditions. These lines of 
trend in human nature, if followed out, lead our ul- 
timate judgment of mankind to the basis of symmet- 
rical development not especially in material form, 
but in the great and diversified gifts that go to make 
up a human life, which bears visibly the impress of 
its divine creation. Every human being needs a pur- 
pose in life toward the accomplishment of which his 
energy shall be unremittingly directed. 


It may not 
be an ideal purpose. 


Most men need to make the 
problem of financial support the directing motive 
of most of their activities. Whatever it is that we 
are constantly striving to accomplish furnishes a con- 
trolling principle which gives steadiness to life and 
conduct, and distinguishes the civilized man from the 
nomad who lives as ecaprice dictates or accident di- 
rects. The persistent accomplishment of whatever 
we decide shall be our work is one of the essential 
components of the symmetrical life. 

But adherence to one purpose may make us narrow, 
dwarfed and superficial. We may accomplish for 
ourselves and leave the great mass of humanity to its 
fate. Such is the life of a miser, such the tendency 
of corporate trusts. As we pursue our chosen work 


tribute to the interests of other men. If we try to 


charity, and helpfulness without a persistent purpose 


We need 
our breadth of culture, our constant interest in and 
contact with the human life around us, combined with 


ing and useful, but unpractical, people. 





we need always to seek both to receive from and con- 
live a life of varied broad interests, of culture, of 


of our own, we are at once characterized as interest- 
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our definite work and purpose, in order to develop 
well-balanced lives. 

We need more than this. The vital spark of heav- 
enly flame which we call life cannot burn on, dispens- 
ing light and heat around it, without constant renewal 
from the source of life. The symmetry of every hu- 
man life must depend upon a careful adjustment of 
the persistent purpose which accomplishes, the cul- 
ture and sympathy which broaden and enrich our 
minds and hearts, and the constant guidance of the 
spirit which animates and consecrates our work. 
Lacking any one of the three essentials of symmetry, 
we are either selfish and worldly-minded, impractical 
or fanatical, and fall short of realizing that ideal 


completeness which is the natural heritage of man- 
kind. 


























In connection with the present war in the Far East 
an appeal to the ministers of religion has been issued 
by the Peace Society of London, in which they point 
out the dangers likely to arise from the awakening of 
a partisan spirit, and urging the cultivation of a 
peaceable temper amongst Christian congregations. 

This letter, which has beer sent to ministers of 
churches and congregations to the number of 36,000, 
concludes as follows: “ We therefore respectfully ask 
you to bring your influence to bear upon your people 
so that the sweet reasonableness of Jesus Christ and 
His large love for humanity may prevail amongst 














them; to make use of any opportunity which may 
present itself to you of pointing out the power which 
every individual possesses, and the responsibility at- 
taching to such power, either of exciting or allaying 
the current feeling; and to urge your hearers, so far 
as possible, to do and say nothing to hinder the prayer 
in which we all most heartily join: ‘Give Peace in 
our Time, O Lord.’ ” 

Extracts from this appeal have also been sent to 
some papers in America, appearing, for instance, in 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger in the form of a com- 
munication from the secretary of the Peace.Society. 
In the same issue of the Ledger appears the report of 
a sermon under the heading “ Preacher Praises Jap- 
anese; Says They Should Win in Their Battles with 
Russians.” This sermon was preached in a certain 
Grace Church. 




















Speaking from an experience of 
S 







twenty years as a Christian missionary in 
Japan the preacher said that he was_ sure 


that the Japanese would win in the struggle with 
Russia, not only because of 






their power as a 
fighting nation, but because they are fired with the 
conviction that now is the time to carve their way 
into recognition as one of the powers of the world. 
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5 
an increasing influence over the best minds of Japan. 
The President of the lower house of the Diet is an 
elder in the Presbyterian Church. Admiral Uriu, 
who won the battle of Chemulpho, is also a Christian. 
Taking Japan as a whole, the percentage of believers 
in Christianity is 1 to 350, and of members of the 
Christian Church 1 to 1,000, and the influence ex- 
erted by the Christians is fifty times their representa- 
tion in numbers.” 

If there is much of this kind of “ preaching ” going 
on there surely is work for peace people among min- 
isters of religion on this side of the water. 


“ The Christian religion,” he went on to say, “ has 


WE have just received the report in pamphlet form 
of Friends’ Press Association of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. The association sends out its reports and 
open letters from time to time to press associations 
and other conventions. Believing there is no more 
effective way of reaching the public than through the 
small papers, they have sent throughout the country 
to four- and six-paged newspapers letters to the edi- 
tors and copies of their reports. From these they 
have received many encouraging replies. 

A most interesting feature of the work has been 
the bringing into it, as helpers, the isolated members 
of the various meetings. These are scattered in all 
parts of the country, and by getting them to take up 
the work they are made to feel themselves really a 
part of the society and also are able greatly to extend 
the influence of the Association. 

The Association has found that many editors 
would gladly eliminate harmful matter from their 
papers, except that the readers seek or are supposed 
to seek the sensational and to want the paper that 
tells of the most startling events. So that the work 
to be done is not only, nor mainly, with newspaper 
men, but rather with the people who buy newspapers. 
They therefore have given much attention to work 
along this line. They have sent representatives to ad- 
dress Suffrage Conventions, Mothers’ Congresses, 
Federations of Woman’s Clubs. They have asked 
the co-operation of prominent leaders in other relig- 
ious bodies, including the Methodists, Baptists, Epis- 
copalians and Catholics of their State. In some cases 
they have received cordial invitations to send speak- 
ers and to hold meetings within other denominational 
limits. 

The Association has had many encouraging re- 
sponses from individuals and organizations, showing 
that their work is appreciated and that there are 
many ready to co-operate with them. But perhaps 
of even greater importance is the quiet influence 


their letters have upon editors and others who do not 
reply, but yet who take the suggestions to heart. As 
John William Graham, of Manchester, England, said, 
in a letter to the Association, ‘“ You never know 
what good you do, how editors are influenced by 
knowing that they are watched by those they re- 
spect.” 

Committees of other meetings and individuals who 
are feeling a concern for the purity of the press 
might get some helpful suggestions from these Bal- 
timore women who are doing such good work, and 
might do well to put themselves in correspondence 
with them. 


* In the district of Northfield, near Birmingham, 
England, there are now seven meetings of Friends, 
two new meetings having been opened during the 
year past. Twenty-five years ago there was not a 
Friend in any of these neighborhoods, except one 
meeting, consisting almost entirely of birthright 
Friends, that lay outside of the district and was doing 
no work within it. These seven meetings now have 
778 members and associates, an attendance of 380 
on First-day morning, and 1,105 in the evening. 
They have First-day Schools with attendance of 640 
children in the morning and 1,121 in the evening. 

It seems that Friends found that if they were to 
lay hold of those who attended no place of worship 
the meeting house must be close to the homes. Their 
experience also is that the smaller gatherings are 
much easier to run on true Quaker lines than larger 


meetings. 
The last meeting house opened was a cottage 
where two rooms were thrown into one. These 


rooms very soon were far too small, and many were 
turned away for want of room. 

An account of the annual meeting of this group 
of meetings as given in the Friend (London) for 
Third month fourth reads like a modernized version 
of a chapter from the history of early Friends. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 

The annual meeting of the American Tract Society 
was held in Washington last First-day. Justice 
3rewer presided and in a brief address emphasized the 
necessity of this work, there being no other agency 
so well equipped to furnish Christian literature in the 
many languages and dialects. Secretary Taft spoke 
on education and Christianity in the Philippines. 
From reports it appeared that eighty-nine new 
publications had been added to the list during the 
year, making the grand total of publications issued 
since the organization of the society, including vol- 
umes, tracts and periodicals, 749,315,572. The num- 
ber of periodicals printed and distributed within the 
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last twelve months reaches 2,788,900, and the total 
number of languages and dialects in which the society 
has published is 158. The number of family visits 
made by the colporteurs during the year was 187,- 
173. Prayer has been offered in the majority of 
these visits. Sixty-one thousand five hundred and 
eighty-one volumes have been left in the homes. The 
society has expended a total of $750,000 in creating 
and circulating Christian vernacular literature at the 
foreign mission stations, 


A question of the orthodoxy of Boston University 
regarding the Bible came up before the Philadelphia 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. A 
professor of that institution, being called upon by 
some individual present to tell the teaching attitude 
of the university concerning the integrity of the 
Scriptures, said, ‘‘ We do not believe that it is wise 
to take the Bible in a piecemeal fashion and build 
large conclusions upon the assumption of the infalli- 
bility of detached portions. We do believe that the 
Bible taken in its trend and outcome contains a com- 
plete system of ethical and religious truth. Taken 
in that sense, it presents a standard which no advance 
of thought can transcend or abridge as to its binding 
obligation.” This was considered vague and unsatis- 
factory by the questioner, and he moved that the 
name of the university be stricken from the list of 
educational institutions recommended to the patron- 
age of the conference. The motion, however, was 
not so much as seconded. 


Representative Charles Winston Thompson, of 
Tuskegee, Ala., who died in Washington a few days 
ago, was a good business man and wide awake and 
progressive in politics. When he came to Congress 
it occurred to him that it would be an educational ex- 
perience for his Southern friends to see some North- 
ern Congressmen and discover for themselves that 
the Yankee politicians did not have horns and tails, 
but were pretty good fellows, after all. He also 
thought it would be a good plan for some of the 
Northern Republicans to see the South under a 
Southern man’s auspices, for the softening of their 
prejudices. Accordingly, at his own expense, he 
fitted up an excursion of Northern Congressmen and 
took them first to his own State of Alabama, and 
then through the other States as far as Tennessee. 
At every point he had his Republican friends make 
speeches to the Southerners, and devoted himself to 
making both sides see each other as he saw them. It 
was a novel and successful trip, and a new way of 
breaking down sectional divisions that was thoroughly 
characteristic of Colonel Thompson. 


France and Great Britain have reached an agree- 
ment on their differences over Newfoundland. These 
differences are of long standing, Great Britain claim- 
ing that the French right to occupy a strip of New- 
foundland shore without payment of taxes and with- 
put being subject to Newfoundland laws has prevent- 
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ed the proper exercise of provincial authority. It is 
understood that the French territorial rights are re- 
linquished, but the rights of off-shore fishing are re- 
tained, thus permitting Newfoundland to exercise 
authority throughout the island. The negotiations 
relative to Morocco, Egypt and Siam also are pro- 
gressing in such a satisfactory manner as to promise 
early conclusions similar to those in the case of New- 
foundland. The settlement of these differences in 
this way is felt to be especially significant just at this 
time. 

The names of six of the twenty trustees of the 
Hanna chair of political science, to be established at 
the Western Reserve University, in Cleveland, are 
announced. They are: Governor Herrick, of Ohio; 
United States Senator Dick, Governor Durbin, of In- 
diana; John Mitchell, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America; Elmer Dover, secretary to the 
late Senator Hanna, and J. S. Rutledge, a minister, 
of Cleveland, who suggested this method of perpetu- 
ating the Senator’s memory. The scope of the contri- 
butions will be national, and $150,000, instead of 
$100,000, as previously stated, will be sought. 

The National Anti-Tuberculosis Association has 
been incorporated in Sprivgfield, Ill., by a number of 
Chicago physicians and other prominent public-spir- 
ited men. The object of the organization is to pre- 
vent tuberculosis by legislation and through a cam- 
paign of education. The undertaking is purely phil- 
anthropic. “ We intend to start a systematic cam- 
paign against the criminal carelessness in regard to 
the spreading of the disease,” said one of the mem- 
bers. “ Consumption is contagious, and especially 
among the poorer class this is not recognized. I am 
preparing a list of the physicians and business men 
back of this movement, and instructive pamphlets 
will be issued. A subscription will be taken, and a 
free clinic for the treatment of the poor established.” 

An anti-lynching crusade has been started by a 
Camp of Confederate Veterans of Granada, Miss. 
The following significant resolutions were adopted at 
a largely-attended meeting of the camp: 


First. That we are unalterably opposed to the lynching of a 
human being, save perhaps for the one unmentionable crime. 

Second. That as Confederate veterans and law-abiding citi- 
zens of Mississippi and of the United States, we are violently, 
vehemently and eternally opposed to the practice of burning 
a human being for any crime whatsoever. 

Third. That we appeal in thundering tones to all Confed- 
erates, their wives and daughters, and to that great and glori- 
ous organization the Daughters of the Confederacy one and 
all, to arise in their might, and, by precept and example, voice 
and pen, moral force and influence, help put a stop to this 
diabolical, barbaric, unlawful, inhuman and ungodly crime of 
burning human beings. 

Fourth. That we heartily approve of and applaud the ac- 
tion of Governor Vardaman in his recent successful efforts to 
save a criminal from a mob bent on violence. 


Governor Warfield, of Maryland, has approved the 


two so-called “Jim Crow” bills. The railway bill 
requires companies to provide separate coaches for 
negro passengers, except on express trains and trains 
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with Pullman coaches attached. It excludes from its 
operations employees of railroads, nurses and officers 
in charge of prisoners. The provisions do not include 
electric or street cars. The steamboat measure pro- 
vides for separate compartments for white and negro 
passengers, but there must be no discrimination in 
the quality of accommodations. 

The coal miners, by a vote of nearly two to one, 
have decided against a strike in the bituminous field. 
This means a reduction in their wages of 5.5 per 
cent. and settled labor conditions in Western Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois for the next two 
years. President Mitchell and the men recognized 
that there could be no justification of a strike to keep 
wages up when the market is falling. 

The project ot educating Filipino youth in the 
United States under a pledge to return and give as 
many years to the government service as may be en- 
joyed in school at government expense will be encour- 
aged by Secretary Taft and carried on in the future 
on a larger scale. One hundred more young Filipinos 


are to be selected in a few weeks to be brought to this 
eountry. 


At the lay session of the Methodist Conterence in 
Philadelphia the following resolution was adopted by 
a majority of 5: “ That the lay delegates assembled 
in convention, being strongly convinced of the evil 
effects of suppers and paid entertainments in our 
churches, earnestly request the official boards of all 
our churches to take action to have the same discon- 
tinued.” 


Close upon the readmission of the Jesuits into Ger- 
many comes word that an agreement has been reached 
for the establishment of a Papal Nunciature in Ber- 
lin. So does the fear of the rising tide of democracy 
in Germany make strange bed-fellows. 


BIRTHS. 


DARLINGTON.—-At Green Lawn, Chester County, Pa., 
Twelfth month 20th, 1903, to Maurice R. and Katharine Dar- 
lington, a daughter, who is named Ruth. 


PUSEY.—At London Grove, Chester County, Pa., Second 
month 27th, 1904, to Philip C. and Hanna H. Pusey, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Gertrude Elizabeth Pusey. 


WOOD.—At Doe Run, Chester County, Pa., Third month 
4th, 1904, to Waiter S. and Mary Pusey Wood, a daughter, 
who is named Edith Pusey Wood. ; 


MARRIAGES. 


LIST—BUZBY.—On Sixth-day, Third month 4th, 1904, Gar- 
field List, son of Albert and Katherine Z. List, to Annie 
Schultz Buzby, daughter of Nathan W. and the late Ida P. 
Buzby. 


DEATHS. 
CONROW.—In Salem, N. J., Third month 11th, 1904, Sarah 
A. Conrow, in the 91st vear of her age. Although not a mem- 
ber of meeting, she was a lifelong consistent Friend. 
COOPER.—At Conshohocken, Pa., Third month 16th, 1904, 
Elizabeth R. Cooper, daughter of the late William E. and 
Elizabeth M. Cooper, aged 60 years. “ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” 
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EASTBURN.—Suddenly, of pneumonia, in Philadelphia, 
Third month 5th, 1904, in the 53d year of his age, John E., 
youngest son of Mary J. and the late Amos Eastburn, of Mill 
Creek Hundred, Del.; a member of Race Street Meeting, Phila- 
delphia. In the death of this dear brother the world has lost 
a valuable type of manhood. No worldly glory, no great or 
daring deed can be claimed for him, but just the little every- 
day goodnesses, the kind word, the helping hand, the smile of 
encouragement, the gentle, unassuming manner, so character- 
istic of the true gentleman—these were the attributes which 
made his life beautiful and endeared him to his many friends 
and enshrined him among his fellowmen. Those who knew him 
felt honored by his friendship, and can truly say, We are bet- 
ter for having known him. When the Angel of Death spread 
her wings above him, “beautiful peace that passeth under- 
standing ” seemed to rest upon him, going with him through 
the “dark valley” to the brightness of eternal day. 


HOOD.—On Third month 19th, 1904, at her late residence, 
Pennhurst, Atlantic City, N. J., Ruth Hood, in her 75th year. 
Services at Friends’ Meeting House, Christiana, Pa., on the 22d 
inst. Interment at Bart, Pa. 


LINCOLN.—At his home in West Nottingham, Cecil County, 
Md., Second month 23d, 1904, Joseph H. Lincoln, aged 78 years. 
There are few, perhaps, of whom it may be said more truly 
than of this dear Friend, that he exemplified in his daily living 
and in his peaceful passing to the higher, fuller life the truth 
of the Scripture declaration, “ Mark the perfect man and be- 
hold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 


ROGERS.—Suddenly, at her winter home at Braidentown, 
Florida, Third month 9th, after a lingering illness, Annie L., 
wife of Benjamin Rogers. 

She was the daughter of Lewis W. and Priscilla M. Thomas, 
and granddaughter of Jonathan and Ann Thomas, well known 
Friends in Eastern Pennsylvania in the early part of the last 
century, and at one time missionaries among the Seneca In- 
dians of New York, and friends of the celebrated Corn-planter 
and Red Jacket. They were the founders of Fall Creek (Ind.) 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

She was born near Pendleton, Ind., Eleventh month 4th, 1841. 
Her parents were persons of unusual ability and culture, con- 
sidering the opportunities of pioneer times. Nurtured in such 
a home she grew into a sweet womanhood, which made happier 
and better all who knew her. 

She was married Eighth month 17th, 1865, to Benjamin 
Rogers, a member of the Rogers family, also of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. This union was a happy one in every way, and the 
home then established was a sanctuary sacred to right living 
and high thinking. 

Three children blessed their union, Jonathan J. Rogers, a 
merchant of Pendleton; Mary, wife of Richard Burdsall, of 
Port Chester, N. Y., and Esther L., a student at Swarthmore 
College. 

She was buried in Friends’ Cemetery at Spring Valley, near 
Pendleton, Third month 13th, 1904. She was followed to the 
grave by three brothers and four sisters—the surviving mem- 
bers of her father’s family. 

She was during all her life a member of Fall Creek Month- 
ly Meeting, and an elder for many years. Assiduous and faith- 
ful in her religious duties, she lived up to the high standards 
of the faith she loved. 


TRICKLE.—-On Third month 2d, 1904, Lillie C. Trickle, wife 
of C. Edward Trickle, at the home of her father, Joseph H. 
White, at Easton, Md., in the 32d year of her age. A daugh- 
ter, six years old, survives her. 


NOTES. 


The committee appointed by the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia (held at Fifteenth and Race Streets) 
to consider the best interests of the Society and its members 
is earnestly striving to fulfill the mission for which it was 
created, in many ways, and among the labors which it has 
taken upon itself is the visiting of those Friends who are con- 
fined at home by sickness, or from other cause are prevented 
from attending our meetings or mingling with Friends. It is 
not always possible to know who are thus afflicted, nor where 
they live; and to carry out the work more fully the committee 
would be very glad to have information sent them regarding 
such Friends. A letter containing such information, ad- 
dressed to the Best Interests Committee, 140 North Fifteenth 
Street, will receive prompt attention. 


One of the lecturers in the New York city free lectures to 
the people was our friend, Dr. J. Russell Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. These lectures are given under the 
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care of the city department of education, and usually in the 
public school buildings. In this course Prof. Adolphe Cohn, of 
Columbia University, gave six lectures on “ Great Writers of 
Modern France.” Hon. George F. Corey, ex-Consul to Ams- 
terdam, lectured on “The Netherlands.” There were several 
lectures on German writers and other German topics. Dr. 
Smith’s subject was “Studies of European Life.” 

The subject before the Junior Conference at Girard Avenue, 
Philadelphia, next First-day, the 27th, will be “ What is In- 
spiration ?” This will be taken up in connection with a study 
of the early Christian document known as “ The Shepherd of 
Hermes.” The conference assembles at 9.30 a.m. All within 
reach of this meeting are invited to attend and to pass the in- 
vitation on to any whom they would like to see more closely 
associated with Friends. 


The closing lecture of the Course on Moral Training of the 
Young in Philadelphia, under the care of the Ethical Culture 
Society, will be given by Dr. Brumbaugh, of the University ot 
Pennsylvania, next Seventh-day, the 26th, at 4 p.m., in the 
New Century Hall, 124 South Twelfth Street. The subject will 
be “ Pedagogical Principles and Methods of Moral Training.” 

The united evening meeting in Philadelphia next First-day, 
the 27th, will be at West Philadelphia Meeting House (Thirty- 
fifth and Lancaster Avenue), this being the last First-day in 
the month. The evening meetings during Fourth month will 
be at Fifteenth and Race Streets, except the last First-day, 
when it will be at Thirty-fifth and Lancaster Avenue, as usual. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
REASON AND THE INNER LIGHT. 


In to-day’s INTELLIGENCER, Third month 12th, I read a sen- 
timent which seems to me so un-Friendly, I cannot forbear to 
call attention to it. 

In reports of “ Friends’ Associations,” the one from New York 
and Brooklyn states that John Locke and his philosophy were 
considered, and after the discussion some thought that Fox 
really depended upon the “Inner Light,” or, at least, that he 
thought he did so, but it seemed to be agreed that he must, 
after all (though perhaps without realizing it) have used the 
same method as did Locke—viz., that he reached his conclu- 
sions as to right and wrong by reflecting and reasoning upon 
his own knowledge and experience.” Now if this be true, I 
do not see what foundation our Society has to rest upon; at 
any rate, what religious foundation. But it certainly is not 
correct. When but a child I was deeply impressed by Wm. 
Penn’s words in regard to Fox. He said that “George Fox 
lived nearer to God than other men and so more was revealed 
to him.” It was in reference to Fox’s foretelling the great 
London fire, and other remarkable events in his life. Any one 
who reads Janney’s “Life of George Fox,” and the early 
Friends must surely acknowledge that they were directly led 
by divine power, and in many instances in a most wonderful 
way, the Spirit of God not only guiding them, but preparing 
those for whom they had a message. We must either acknowl- 
edge this or admit that our Friends’ histories are false and 
unreliable. If those early Friends—consecrated servants of 
the Most High—*“ reached their conclusions by reflecting and 
reasoning ” only, the life of their message and work is gone, 
and they must have been but sadly deluded creatures. 

It seems to me that if we all agreed to these conclusions we 
would have to give up the “ Inner Light ” which is the keynote 
of Quaker doctrine. Lypia J. MOSHER. 

Granville, N. Y. 


To the INTELLIGENCER: 

The fact of the General Conference coming to 
Toronto, in Eighth month next, has stimulated into 
being an organization authorized by Canada Half- 
Yearly Meeting, called “ Friends’ Association.” 

It held its first meeting on Seventh-day, the 5th, in 
the Y. M. C. A. building to promote its organiza- 
tion. 

The objects of the Association are set forth in a 
‘letter to Friends, and in a small pamphlet for distri- 


bution among others. There were present represen- 
tatives of several denominations. 

It is to be hoped that Friends in Canada will assist 
in the work of creating an interest in the Society and 
the General Conference at Toronto by becoming 
members of the Association at once and deciding 
upon an attendance at the Conference. 


The amount of wholesome educational and philan- 
thropic work in which the Association may engage is 
large. The disadvantage of not having proper head- 
quarters including residence accommodation, will be 
felt until those who possess the means feel that our 
efforts merit financial assistance. A few thousand 
dollars might easily be utilized to wonderfully extend 
the influence and status of Friends in Toronto and 
in a way to prove at the same time a fair investment. 
Persistent effort and effectual work requires the sin- 
gle-minded attention of a secretary. It is expected 
that Dr. A. C. Courtice, who finds himself in much 
sympathy with the best spirit of Quakerism, will ac- 
cept the position of general secretary, which fact 
places the executive committee under the obligation 
of seeing that maintenance is provided. It is not the 
intention to impose or force any obligation, however, 
upon the membership beyond the fee charged, though 
the generosity of those who can afford further contri- 
butions will be thankfully received. 

We hope the membership, however, in time will 
be sufficiently strong to remove some of the disabili- 
ties incident to a beginning. 

Dr. Courtice, who was recently editor of the Chris- 
tian Guardian, the oldest religious publication in 
Canada, and supported by the Methodist body, took 
a distinguished Arts Course in Toronto University, 
and pursued his theological studies at “ Victoria.” 
Previous to his editorship he was a successful pastor 
in London, Ontario, Montreal, Kingston and To- 
ronto. His reputation is that of a scholar, a clear 
thinker, a forceful speaker, a broad, sincere, spirit- 
ually-minded man. He has not enjoyed for some 
time the best of health, and finding himself at ease, 
and at liberty, he is ready to devote his talent and 
his endeavor to promoting the aims and spirit of 
Friends’ Association. 

The Conference has received considerable atten- 
tion in the press, so also has Friends’ Association. 

1 believe it will be worth all the effort and the sac- 
rifice of both American and Canadian Friends to at- 
tend Toronto in large numbers and make the Con- 
ference one great success, 

The time has been reached in Canada when the sal- 
vation of the Society is at stake. Friends’ Associa- 
tion is an effort to perpetuate it by creating an inter- 
est and activity in and outside of the Society. We 
look to the General Conference to have a marked 
effect upon it one way or the other. 

Let the Friends all over the United States and 
Canada be prepared to sacrifice, if needs be, and de- 
cide to make this coming Conference from the stand- 
point of attendance the most encouraging one yet 


held. Witiiam G. Brown. 
Toronto, Third month 15. 
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SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING, 
Held at Camden, Del., Third month 2d and 3d. 

Owing to inclement weather and bad roads the 
attendance was not so large as usual. We were fa- 
vored with the company and ministry of our friend, 
Sarah T. Linville, of Green Street Monthly Meeting, 
Philadelphia. The visiting committee of the First- 
day School expected to hold a meeting of the mem- 
bers of that Association, but the superintendent 
being sick it was deferred. Sarah T. Linville was in- 
duced to accompany the friends from Easton, Md., 
home, and attended the burial of one of our dear 
young members, Lilly White Trickle, who passed 
away on the morning of the 2d. Her words of tender 
sympathy and consolation were greatly appreciated 
by the family and many friends of the deceased. 
This dear young friend was a sufferer for several 
years with that sad and fatal disease which has 
brought sorrow to so many homes. 

The climate of the North and of the South, and 
all that love and affection could suggest, were given 
to restore her to health, but failed. With brave and 
gentle submission she bore the burden of her afflic- 
tion, looking forward to the close with that trustful 
resignation which comes to the pure in heart. 


M. J. B. 


HOW TO PETITION CONGRESS. 


We are informed that many petitions have been 
sent in to the Anti-Saloon League and W. C. T. U., 
bearing upon two or three or more different subjects. 
To be most effective a petition should be for one spe- 
cifie thing. 

An example of the ineffectiveness of omnibus pe- 
tition work is illustrated by a number of petitions re- 
cently received. Parties asked for the retention of 
the anti-canteen law, and prayed that Congress might 
not repeal that legislation until it had had a fair test. 
At the same time they prayed for the enactment of a 
law prohibiting the sale of liquors in all government 
buildings and upon all government premises, ete. 
The same petition asked for the passage of what is 
known as the Hepburn-Dolliver bill, to provide 
against improper inter-state shipments of liquor in 
defiance of State law. 

Now, the canteen, with all matters related to the 
army, is in the hands of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. The question of the control, ete., of govern- 
ment buildings is in the hands of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds in the Senate, and the 
Dolliver bill is before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. A petition cannot be simultaneously referred 
to three different committees; it will go to one, and 
the other two will be without any knowledge of its ex- 
istence. 

The New Voice has had often to warn its contrib- 
utors to use one sheet, or set of sheets, of paper for 
one thing, and to start any separate item on a separ- 
ate sheet. 

Much more important is it with the thousands of 
petitions pouring into Congress to have one petition 
for one thing. 
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Other objects may be petitioned for at the same 
time, if desired, but each should be separate and de- 
tachable, so that it may go its separate way to its ap- 
propriate committee. There is danger enough of a 
petition being buried at the best. Don’t let us send 
them so that Congressmen can’t help it. Don’t waste 
your ammunition— New Voice. 


A FRIENDLY PILGRIMAGE. 
(Continued from page 197.) 


“when the creek comes down.” The California 
streams are mostly dry gravel beds except during the 
spring rains. The prune industry is a growing one. 
The fruit is not picked from the trees, but is allowed 
to drop to the ground before it is gathe red. It is then 
put through one or two baths and dried in the sun. 
The proper way to treat California prunes is to 
“soak them a day, cook the 7m a day, and let them 
stand a day before eating.” They should simmer 
slowly and ‘have no sugar put with them. I can tes- 
tify that those treated in this way were sweet, rich 
and tender—decidedly the best I ever ate. 

On First-day we went to College Park Meeting, 
about a mile from San Jose, and enjoyed a spiritual 
feast. The silence that formed the basis of the meet- 
ing was a real waiting for the Divine voice, and out 
of this came words of counsel and of earnest prayer. 
There were probably between forty and fifty present, 
representing several branches of Friends, all of whom 
mingle together in the greatest harmony, retaining 
their membership in their own monthly meetings, 
while uniting to form the College Park Association. 
The Beans are the best-known members of this meet- 
ing, and a dinner with Joel and Hannah Bean, the 
next day, with the conversation which accompanied 
it, was the crowning blessing of my visit to San Jose. 
An afternoon tea at Friend Tabor’s, where a num- 
ber of kindred spirits were gathered together, was 
another manifestation of kindness that was much 


appreciated. E. L. 


AN APPEAL IN BEHALF OF THE CONGO 
NATIVES. 


The Aborigines Protection Society, with headquarters at 
Broadway Chambers, Westminster, London, S. W., has, for 
more than sixty years, been doing its utmost to procure just 
and generous treatment of the uncivilized races with whom 
British subjects come in contact in their appropriation of new 
territories. Through its secretary, H. R. Fox Bourne, this so- 
ciety has sent out an appeal to the American nation in behalf 
of the luckless inhabitants of the Congo Free State. 

It may be briefly mentioned that this region, long vaguely 
claimed as a possession of Portugal, was for the most part 
unheeded by white men, until Henry M. Stanley (at that time 
a citizen of the United States) explored the Congo River be- 
tween 1874 and 1877. While he was doing that King Leopold 
of Belgium started the International African Association, in 
the work of which General H. S. Sanford, then United States 
Minister in Brussels, was one of his most zealous and discreet 
supporters, and, after successive developments, in the course 
of which the organization lost nearly all its international char- 
acter, though its name was merely altered into Internatimnal 
Association of the Congo, it was by a convention dated Fourth 
month 22d, 1884, recognized by the United States Government 
as “a _ friendly government.” This recognition had been 
brought about by General Sanford, who pointed out the great 
advantage a recognized flag would be in the philanthropic 
work of opening up this vast, populous and fertile region to 
civilizing influences and the worlds’ traffic, and securing certain 
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destruction to the slave trade. 
Europe was then obtained. 

The United States, on the ground that it had no wish to in- 
cur territorial or other responsibilties in the Old World, de- 
clined to join in the later agreements of the powers which as- 
serted the principles and laid down the rules the carrying out 
of which was principally entrusted to the Belgian King, the 
founder of the International Association of the Congo, and 
now sovereign of the Congo Free State. 

And yet the recognition by the United States in 1884 is to 
this day appealed to by King Leopold and his supporters as 
the initial and decisive step in the international arrangements 
by which the Congo State has been allowed and enabled to 
take its place as an independent pqwer among the nations of 
the civilized world, claiming to be as free from outside control 
and interference as the United States or Great Britain, Ger- 
many, or France. The Aborigines Society makes its appeal, 
feeling that, although the United States may not be under 
such formal obligation as are Great Britain and the other sig- 
natories of the Berlin Act to see that its provisions are car- 
ried out, their moral responsibility is no less, and that it is 
therefore warranted in making an urgent appeal to the con- 
science of the American nation for its active co-operation in 
the humane and equitable task which the British Government 
has proposed to the other signatories. 

The ground of that proposal is the utter and most deplora- 
ble failure of the philanthropic intentions and stipulations of 
the Berlin Conference as regards the protection of the aborig- 
inal inhabitants of the Congo Basin. By the Berlin Confer- 
ence, at his demand, was entrusted to King Leopold, as head 
of the Congo International Association, the custody of about 
two-thirds of the basin of the Congo and the general care of 
its inhabitants, as well as promotion of civilized and civilizing 
trade with them. By the Brussels Conference to the same 
State and its sovereign was entrusted, also at his demand, the 
principal part of the work to be ‘done in putting an end to the 
Central African slave-trade. How the Congo Government was 
performing these duties was not understood for some years 
by ill-informed and in some respects misinformed onlookers in 
Europe. But the reports of grave scandals and widespread 


Recognition by the powers of 


abuses almost from the first caused grave alarm, and led to 
numerous expostulations and appeals, steadily increasing in 
frequency and in weight, from many who, as long as they 
could, hoped and believed that neither King Leopold and his 
advisers in Brussels, nor their immediate agents in the Congo, 


were at fault, except in so far as they might be too lax in the 
control of their subordinates. It was not till the year 1896 
that the direct culpability of the Congo authorities was so 
manifest that it could not be doubted. In that year the Ab- 
origines Protection Society appealed to the British Govern- 
ment. These appeals, however, and other appeals addressed 
to the Belgian Chambers, together with all that could be done 
by communications to the press of Great Britain and other 
countries, had no substantial result until Fifth month, 1903, 
when the House of Commons, by a unanimous resolution, in- 
vited the British Government to confer with the other powers 
concerned “in order that measures may be taken to abate the 
evils prevalent in the Congo State.” 

That request was complied with, and a dispatch from the 


British Government, sent out to the signatory powers on Eighth | 


month 8th, 1903, has been followed by another dated Second 
month 12th, 1904, forwarding the report by Roger Casement, 
British Consul at Boma, as to a visit paid by him to one por- 
tion of the Congo interior between Seventh month and Ninth 
month, 1903. 

The report affords invaluable corroboration of all that is 
weightiest in the allegations which have been made during the 
past twelve years and more by missionaries, travelers and 
others as to monstrous offences coming within their own ob- 
servation and experience. In this report it is shown that the 
inhabitants of the Congo interior, men, women and children 
alike, are in a condition worse than that of ordinary slavery. 

Though the United States is not technically responsible, 
yet it is the duty of the citizens of this country to concern 
themselves on purely humanitarian grounds and to join in the 
efforts that are now being made in England and other parts 
of Europe to procure the ending of what it is not too much to 
call the most wanton and shameful blot in the record of our 
modern civilization. 


William C. Lilley, a church elder of Pittsburg. predicted at 
the Presbyterian ministers’ meeting, in Philadelphia, the other 
day, that the next great revival which would sweep the entire 
country would be the temperance cause. All the Protestant 
denominations, he said, would take part in it, and the Catholic 
Church also would unite with them in one great movement to 
fight the evil of intemperance. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
CHARACTER BUILDING IN THE SCHOOL. 


The discipline of the school is the chief work that has to 
do with character building. The various school virtues, punc- 
tuality, promptness, regularity, industry, politeness, quietness 
of demeanor, attention to directions, neatness, orderliness, all 
have their place in the formation of habits which, when ac- 
companied with right underlying principles of action, make up 
a human character. A school under good discipline promotes 
the formation of these valuable habits as well as the general 
respect for law and the acquiescence in submission to authority 
so necessary to all kinds of co-operation in social and business 
affairs. These correct habits, however, are not to be depended 
upon as permanent acquisitions or as vital elements in char- 
acter without there goes with them a love for these things as 
well as a conviction that these things are reasonable and 
right. The discipline of the school may or may not promote 
this love and this conviction. Right here is where the per- 
sonal character of the teacher shows its influence. The teacher 
whose underlying motive for discipline in his school is to please 
those to whom he owes his appointment and thus to raise his 
reputation as a disciplinarian, or who affects a harshness or 
sternness of manner for fear that he cannot maintain his con- 
trol by more humane means, or who adopts questionable arts 
and schemes to secure a pleasing popularity for himself, main- 
ly for the gratification of his lower self, cannot build the 
strong and good characters by his discipline. The love for the 
right and the good is an emotional element of our conscious- 
ness, and it can be best called into being and strengthened, so 
far as outside influences can do this, by imitation. 


While it is true that the discipline of the school is the chief 
work that has to do with character building, it is not true that 
it is the chief force that has to do with this function of the 
school. ‘The teacher who has in himself in a high degree a 
love for the good, who is unselfish himself, filled with a love 
for others and an especial desire for the best interests of his 
pupils, and who combines with;this the knowledge, tact and 
skill requisite for his work is the ideal teacher. With his 
own high character as a leading motive for his every act, even 
with a minimum of skill and tact, his impress and influence on 
his pupils is of high value. Daily contact with a truly noble 
life on the part of the susceptible child is the strongest possible 
force for the building of a right character. There are a few 
such teachers in our schools, quiet workers who do not realize 
their own power, but whose influence is surely shaping the 
character of whole neighborhoods by their contact, through 
periods of years with their pupils. Sometimes they are prin- 
cipals of schools, and sometimes they are assistants. In no 
cases are they the so-called “ambitious” teachers. They usu- 
ally receive better salaries than the average teachers, partly 
because they insist on having sufficient pay to enable them 
to acquire means of culture such as are necessary to a real 
teacher, and chiefly because the committees are glad to pay 
them all they can instead of the least for which a teacher can 
be secured. 


So it is seen that the whole matter of character building in 
schools falls back upon the character of the teacher. . This 
character of the teacher is not a thing that can be put on with 
a collegiate degree or a course in pedagogy; nor is it something 
that can be built up by working up emotional sympathy with 
childhood for a half dozen evenings in a course of lectures 
filled with fine phrases and stirring appeals, but it is the slow 
and steady growth from early childhood influenced outwardly 
by right environment and inwardly by good thoughts; in other 
words, by plain living and high thinking, and can be depended 
upon as a part of the sure, safe and valued assets of the com- 
munity. Without one or more such teachers of high character 
a school fails in its most important duty, while with such in 
its faculty a school merits and receives a love and devotion 
from its pupils that cannot be measured in money or in pro- 
motion marks or averages. No more useful work could be 
done by people of means who wish to devote money to edu- 
cational work than to provide funds to pay such teachers of 
high character salaries that will enable them to live as such 
valued servants of the community should live, with means 
for culture as ample as the professional man of equally high 
character and attainments can secure in other lines of work. 

The possibilities of our schools in the way of character 
building are greater than the possibilities of all the other 
organized activities of the society combined, since their work 
is directly with the young, and since these are under the in- 
fluence of the schools for such a large proportion of their time. 
The selection of teachers with this point in mind is the great 
duty of school committees, and unless this important matter 
controls in the selection of the teacher, the neighborhood loses 
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the benefit it should receive in return for its support of the 
school. Louis B. AMBLER. 


HISTORY IN THE “COURSE OF STUDY FOR FRIENDS’ 
SCHOOLS.” 

The Association of Friends’ School in its educational con- 
ference at Swarthmore College on the 12th instant struck a 
chord which found a hearty response in the minds of the large 
audience which listened to the very good short addresses and 
participated in the live discussion that followed. -Of so much 
interest and so far-reaching were the topics treated, neces- 
sarily in a very brief manner, that many who participated in 
the conference felt that other opportunities for a discussion of 
the course of study prepared by the yearly meeting’s commit- 
tee should be sought and utilized. Especially was this true of 
those who were interested in the teaching of history, since this 
topic was excluded from the program. It was stated that a 
discussion of the course in history was not provided for be- 
cause the committee of seven had laid down a course which 
was generally acceptable to the teachers of history. 

I believe that this omission, and especially the explanation 
given for it, was a mistake; for, in the first place, the Friends’ 
course as outlined does not correspond with the course sug- 
gested by the committee of seven. The ancient history is to 
extend only to the time of Constantine according to the 
Friends’ course, while the committee of seven desired it to ex- 
tend to the death of Charles the Great; and the course in 
medieval history, extending from the time of Constantine to 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, is not supple- 
mented in the Friends’ course as it is in the committee of 
seven’s course, by a study of modern European history. With 
the restriction of ancient history to the year 325 A.D., or 
thereabouts, instead of continuing it to the year 814, I am in 
hearty accord; but to omit all study of modern European his- 
tory, including, as it does, the Reformation, the French Revo- 
lution, and the great social developments of the nineteentk 
century, would seem to many, and with very good reason, like 
giving the play of “ Hamlet” with Hamlet left out. 

In the second place, even though the Friends’ course did cor- 
respond with the course suggested by the committee of seven, 
that fact would not by any means be sufficient proof of its 
satisfactory character. The History Teachers’ Association of 
the Middle States and Maryland met at the University of 
Pennsylvania on the 11th and the morning of the 12th instant, 
and two large committees of that association made reports 
which were almost unanimously approved by the association, 
recommending that the course of study suggested by the 
committee of seven and introduced into many schools, should 
be radically changed. Three of the six living members of the 
committee of seven were present at that meeting, and all of 
them admitted that the conditions which seemed to justify the 
suggestions of the committee of seven in 1897 had been so en- 
tirely changed that radical changes in the course of study in 
history should be adopted. 

The course as recommended by the two committees of the 
History Teachers’ Association comprises: (1) Ancient history 
to 375 or 476 A.D.; (2) medieval and early modern European 
history down to the Treaty of Utrecht; (3) a review of the 
history of the world from the European point of view, and (4) 
the history of England and the United States. 

I believe that a great deal might be said both for and 
against the recommendations of these committees, and I think 
that this fundamental question of the scope of the course in 
history should be carefully considered before our Friends’ 
schools adopt a uniform course of study in history; and to- 
gether with a consideration of that question should go a con- 
sideration of the other fundamental question—the methods of 
history teaching, which I have reason to believe is in a very un- 
settled condition in the minds of secondary school and col- 
lege teachers of history. _ 

The ‘Association of Friends’ Schools has taken a long step in 
the direction of a much-needed reform in our educational sys- 
tem by presenting for discussion and ultimate adoption a uni- 
form curriculum; and I believe that many teachers would 
welcome a further exchange of views through the educational 
columns of 'THE FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, regarding the scope 
of the proposed courses and, especially, the best methods of 
teaching them. Ws. I. Hutt. 

Swarthmore College, Third mo. 18, 1904. 


COURSE OF STUDY AT FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, N. Y. 
A CORRECTION. 

In the INTELLIGENCER’s account of the Educational Con- 
ference at Swarthmore, I am reported as saying, “The time 
for Class E in the new course is just double that of the pro- 
posed plan in the Friends’ Seminary of New York.” 
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What I tried to say was the exact reverse. At the seminary 
we are giving twice as much time (30 per cent.) to Class E as 
is proposed in the plan under discussion at the conference, and 
we are not likely to make it less. This “Class E” includes 
music, gymnastics, drawing, water color, clay modelling, bas- 
ketry, wood carving, and all forms of hand work, except pen- 
manship. 

We recognize the importance of the three R’s as means of 
acquiring most of what the schools teach; but we also insist 
upon the importance of a knowledge of things and a mastery 
of materials that will enable the child to learn and express 
what the schools, as yet, do not teach. 


EDWARD B. Rawson. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT MEDIA. 

Arrangements are being made for holding an Educational 
Conference at the Friends’ School Building at Media on Fourth 
month 18th, at half-past 2 o’clock. The general subject of the 
conference will be on the ethical and esthetic sides of school 
work as brought out by the study of literature, art and na- 
ture. Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh will take up the study 
of literature and its influence upon the pupils of the primary, 
grammar and high school grades. Other phases of the general 
subject will be brought out in the discussion, part of which 
will be open to all and part of which will be pre-arranged. 

Those interested in school work generally will be invited to 
attend. It is hoped that Friends interested especially in the 
schools of Concord, Western, Southern and Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meetings will attend and take an active part in this con- 
ference. A more detailed announcement will be given in a 
later issue. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Possibly all are not aware that Swarthmore College is the 
seat of the International Correspondence Bureau. Drs. Bat- 
tin and Bronk are the committee appointed by the Modern 
Language Association of America to take charge of the Ger- 
man and French correspondence. During the past year they 
have been instrumental in bringing into relations with stu- 
dents in Germany and France between six and seven hundred 
American applicants for correspondents in these countries. 

The Friend visiting from England, Edward Grubb, spoke 
before the student body on Fifth-day morning. In taking the 
subject, “Jesus Christ as a Social Reformer,” he selected a 
theme broad and expanded. He treated the subject, however, 
in a very concise and pleasing manner. Speaking of Christ, he 


thought that too few people realize and recognize the right 


attitude of “universal father,” few understand and “live in 
common brotherhood.” He quoted authorities among the an- 
cients, the evidence of which is summed up by Marcus Aure- 
lius, “My land is Rome, my sphere the world,” showing that 
great men look upon their relationships in a broad way. There 
is the distinction between the Gentile and the Jew, with the 
resultant unhappy relations, between man and woman as two 
different sects; all this false comparison should be avoided; 
without any theories of divine revelation or dreamy specula- 
tions let us recognize one eternal father and an eternal 
brother. Christ is in all humanity. His life stands out as 
the strongest, most spiritual example to men. Let us look at 
the gladiatorial games. They died with Nero. Christianity 
gradually permeated the whole civic atmosphere, and de- 
veloped in men a different way of seeing things. Look at the 
slave reform of America, the Friends leading, other churches 
followed, and it was accomplished. The lecturer had all the 
facts at his command, and his lecture was very valuable. 

On Fourth-day Edward Grubb spoke upon the question of 
“Prison Reform” before the Economics Class and those inter- 
ested, revealing some wonderful facts in regard to the Eng- 
lish system of imprisonment. 

The following day F. B. Kirkbride spoke upon the Philadel- 
phia Public Bathhouses. He started out by reading a com- 
munication which asked the company to come fix the bath- 
tub because they would soon be able to use it again. This 
was from one of the poor. The statistics shown gave a fair 
estimate of the scarcity of baths in the slums. The company 
has erected wash houses and women’s bathhouses, so that they 
do a world of good. Men come to the public bathhouses, who 
have just received a position, to clean up, and are often never 
seen again. The speaker outlined the bath systems of Rome, 
Boston and Philadelphia, giving important information. 

Sixth-day the Eunomian Literary Society held an un- 
usually interesting meeting. In the debate, “ Resolved, That it 
is to the best interests of civilization that Russia should win 
the present war,” Haliday Jackson and William Dubold up- 
held the aflirmative, while Maurice T. Hansell and Floyd H. 
The decision was rendered for 
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the affirmative. Extemporaneous speeches were called for 
from Brittain Lukens, Henry Price and Louis Robinson, which 
added to the interest. 

Chief Dollinger, of a Philadelphia fire company, met the fire 
brigade and talked upon methods to be used in case of fire, 
such as breaking windows to clear away the smoke, or tearing 
off the plaster to see how far the fire had reached. 

Joseph Wharton, president of the Board of Managers, spoke 
to the students on First-day. ¥..N. P. 





Francis C. Pyle, in charge of the work in manual training 
at Friends’ Central School and Wilmington Friends’ School, 
will next year take charge of similar work at the George 
School. 


Arthur C. Smedley, who has for the past five years had 
charge of the science work at Friends’ Seminary in New York, 
has declined re-appointment in order to pursue advanced work 
in science at Columbia University. 





The list of graduates of Swarthmore College sent out to the 
schools to call attention to the qualifications of those desirous 
of becoming teachers, contains sixteen names, two being young 
men and fourteen young women. Nine are names of Friends. 
A similar list sent out in 1903 contained twenty-two names, 
five of which were names of young men and seventeen young 
women. Eleven were names of Friends. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held on Second-day evening, Third 
month 14th, at the Young Friends’ Association Building. The 
speaker of the evening was Henry M. Haviland, of New York, 
whose subject was “ Friends and Philosophies.” 

A rapid sketch was given of the wide differences and vary- 
ing conceptions of existence, life and God, as developed in the 
many philosophies of all ages. The futility of these efforts at 
solving such questions has been, to a large extent, recognized 
by Friends. However, the conceptions of the early Friends 
were unavoidably influenced by the prevalent theories, and it 
is true that many of our present teachings and forms of speech 
are narrowed and weakened by our adherence to the earlier 
traditions. “It was good for the Friends to be a choice 


product of the seventeenth century; but it would be deadening | 


to us to be no more than a survival of any past century.” An- 
other thought, of even deeper significance, was very strongly 
emphasized in these words: “Religions take their origin in 
some need of their time. They represent some existing phase 
of religious thought, some human requirement. Sometimes 
the thought is phenomenal, confined to the need of its own day 
and generation, and therefore ephemeral; sometimes the 
thought is fundamental, contains an eternal principle, and then 
it is lasting. To make the fundamental principle active in a 
subsequent time, to make one small state most useful now, the 
underlying reality must be separated from that which only 
seems to be. To us is the task, the time and the opportunity ; 
shall we be equal to it ?” 

The address closed with some very searching questions as to 
whether the Friends of the present day are doing all in their 
power to promote the increasing tendency to toleration, to the 
merging of all creeds into the one creed of right living and lov- 
ing. To quote the closing sentence, “Although co-operating 
with all that is good in the churches, and out of them, our 
especial mission is the freedom of man, not only from priestly 
authority, but from the continuation of its influence over the 
thoughts of men; it is for freedom from superstitious beliefs, 
including our own; it is for the upbuilding in man of the 
Christlike spirit of kindness and love; it is to extend the 
power of the kingdom of heaven, that kingdom which is within 
you. In all these essentials Friends have been and are doing 
much, but it should be more, and more, and still more. The 
world needs more Quakerism.” 

A very interesting and active discussion closed the meeting. 

CAROLINE FARREN CoMLY, Secretary. 





LANGHORNE, Pa.—The monthly meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at Sorosis clubhouse, Lang- 


horne, on Sixth-day evening, when a goodly number enjoyed 
the program. A reading was given by Marion Longshore, and 
Arthur Bye, instead of giving current events as assigned, gave 
an oration on “Child Labor,” written by Bertha Pancoast, 
which won the junior prize; also a most beautiful oration writ- 
ten by himself for the George School contest. 

The subject of the evening around which general discussion 
centered was “ Individuality,” the paper of the evening being 








most ably prepared by Wilson Ivins, choosing as the topic, 
“ How Can Individuality be Best Encouraged and Preserved ? ” 
The essay was delivered in such a clear, eloquent manner that 
it made a strong impression upon the association; to quote in 
brief: “God enters by a private door into every individual. 
Each mind has its own methods and no man need be perplexed 
in his speculation, let him do and say what strictly belongs to 
him; for the more truly he consults his own power, the more 
difference will he exhibit from the work of any other. When 
he is true and faithful in his work the result is what it should 
be; a man generally passes for what he is worth. 

“ When speaking of a person losing his individuality it means 
he has lost a valuable possession, without it everything would 
be chaos, nothing would be accomplished. A person of strong 
individuality will accomplish great things and he will be known 
and felt in the community. Political economy teaches that the 
man who produces just enough to keep himself alive is of no 
use in the world, and the man who produces less than this is a 
burden upon society. Yet each one, however humble, can help 
make some happiness in the world by communicating to those 
around him, not his trouble but his pleasure, whether we think 
it or not, we daily, nay hourly, brighten the lives of others 
with our sunshine or darken them with our shadows. 

“Each man and each woman has his and her special talent. 
The charm of the late Queen Victoria was her simplicity and 
sincerity. She had in a conspicuous degree the Puritan vir- 
tues, the love of purity itself, the loyalty to truth, the stead- 
fast adherence to duty and the conscious dependence on her 
Heavenly Father. 

“Then again we might cite another instance of strong indi- 
viduality in the ‘Shepherd of His People,’ namely, Abraham 
Lincoln, who endeared himself to every true American. 

“ Individuality will be greatly developed in the child born in 
this 20th century. Everything tends that way. One hundred 
years ago a child’s thoughts were not taken into consideration, 
they were checked and not given the chance of development. 
Now the individuality is watched and carefully nurtured, so 
that when the practical education is finished the parents, with 
the help of the teacher, can start the child in the right chan- 
nel, where by nature he was created to carry on his work. 

“To help develop individuality we need a strong will power, 
a power strong enough to help us control our passions, desires 
and emotions. Character building is a thing of the present. 
lt is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. Make your own 
habits of industry and truth and purity so deep that they can- 
not be undermined. Individuality cannot be preserved without 
this force of character. It is necessary for us to make honor, 
truth and virtue beautiful to the eyes of men and women.” 

William Ivins gave to the association a few well-chosen re- 
marks upon this interesting topic; also Dr. Harvey Lovell. 

The next meeting will be Fourth month 15th, when Prof. 
Eugene Baker, principal of the boys’ department of the 
Friends’ School, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, will 
speak upon the subject of “ Religious Education in the School.” 
—Doylestown Intelligencer. 


BYBERRY, Pa.—Byberry Friends’ Association held a me- 
morial meeting for Isaac H. Hillborn on Third month 6th at 
their usual time and place of meeting. 

The Scripture reading was given by Mary Wood, and, after 
the minutes were read, Nathaniel Richardson read the “ Views 
and Testimonies of Friends,” delivered by Isaac H. Hillborn, 
and the reader prefaced it by speaking of the true living, heroic 
patience and calm death of the author. 

A character sketch, prepared by Albert H. Johnson, was 
then read by Ida R. B. Edgerton, after which members present 
voiced their feelings of appreciation of this beutiful life. 

Arabella Carter then read the tribute from Young Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia, read at their memorial service by 
Rowland Comly, Twelfth month 14th, 1904. 

Following this she spoke of the gratitude we must feel as an 
Association at having two such beautiful papers prepared by 
young men formerly members of Byberry. She also gave rem- 
iniscences of the friendship existing between Isaac H. Hill- 
born and the young people, valued so much, as she could 
testify, by the young especially. She spoke of her last meet- 
ing with him, when he was so cheery and bright, only a short 
time before his disease was pronounced incurable; and feel- 
ingly referred to his last visit to Byberry on the sad occasion 
of the funeral of one of our members when his loving message 
was as balm to the wounded hearts and their friends there 
gathered. 

Nathaniel Richardson followed with a tribute to him, telling 
of his visit to New York Yearly Meeting, where he spoke with 
power, eliciting the remark from an ex-governor in attendance: 
“You are the Abraham Lincoln of the Society of Friends.” 
Ida R. Edgerton spoke of the work of Isaac Hillborn falling 
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on the shoulders of these young men who had paid their lov- 
ing tributes to his life and character. 

The program was read for the meeting on Fourth month 34d, 
1904, and, after a short silence, the session closed. A. C. 





ABINGTON, Pa.—Abington Friends’ Association was held at 
Abington Meeting House, on First-day afternoon, at 3 p.m. 
John Roberts, Jr., was president, and Florence Stapler, secre- 
tary. 

The opening exercise was Bible reading by Annie M. Jarrett, 
which was followed by a beautiful recitation by Anna Roberts, 
telling of an incident during a flood on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Elizabeth W. Ely read a portion of discipline concerning war. 
A discussion on the question, “Arbitration, Past, Present and 
Future,” was opened by Charles Saunders, who thought in this 
enlightened period of the world’s history most questions of 
dispute could be settled by arbitration. 

Isaac Mather followed by reading a paper, in which he ex- 
pressed the view that while he believed in arbitration in many 
eases there were others where the plan would not work. He 
cited as instances the labor strikes, when he considered that it 
was a mistake to arbitrate until order had been restored. 

George Hallowell gave a recitation. Caroline Mather read 
two very interesting articles, one on the comparative wisdom 
of age and youth; the other on “ How to Teach the Bible.” 

This association has been in existence for a number of years, 
and has been held at the homes of the members once a month 
until about three months ago, when it was decided to hold the 
meetings in Abington Meeting House the second First-day in 
each month.—Doylestown Intelligencer. 





QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—-On the 17th of Third month, the regu- 
lar meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held at the 
home of Evan R. Penrose. The president read the sixth chap- 
ter of Galatians at the opening of the meeting. A sketch of 
the life of Isaac H. Hillborn was read by E. Irene Meredith. 
An address by Isaac Hillborn on “ Views and Testimonies of 
Friends ” was read by William Moore. Current topics were 
given by Letitia Roberts. A recitation was given by Isaac 
W. Reeder—title, “ Preach Jesus to Me.” We never grow tired 
of the story of God’s love. Sentiments were given. The meet- 
ing closed, to meet again the third Fifth-day in Fourth month, 
at the home of William and Letitia Roberts. 

ANNIE B. RoBeErts, Cor. Sec. 





CHESTER, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met at the usual 
time and place, and despite the inclement weather many were 
present. 

After Scripture reading, Matt. 20th chapter, by Katharine 
M. Stevenson, the president, Irwin M. Wood, introduced Joseph 
Swain, president of Swarthmore College, who read his inter- 
esting paper on “A View of Nature and the Bible.” 

A most helpful discussion followed, participated in by many 
of the members. 

Dr. Swain also suggested the reading of “ Warfare of Sci- 
ence and Religion” by Andrew D. White, a book which he had 
not seen until after his paper was written. 

After a period of silence, the meeting adjourned. 

KATHARINE M. STEVENSON, Cor. Sec. 





CotumBus, O.—The Friends’ Association met with 
twenty in attendance at the home of John E. Carpenter. 

The meeting was opened by the chairman reading the third 
chapter of John; a short period of silence followed. 

The principal paper was one on the poet Whittier, prepared 
by Charles B. Galbreath, State Librarian. This was a beauti- 
ful tribute, describing the poet chiefly as an exemplification of 
Quakerism. It described his early days when his life was 
dedicated to reform, thus literally obeying his own maxim: 
“Young man, if thee would serve thy race, identify thyself in 
youth with some righteous unpopular cause.” 

Differing in minor matters with some reformers, he was 
“naturally inclined to think the best he could of all who claim 
to be trying to set the world aright.” 

His breadth of view, his catholicity of opinion in religious 
matters were well delineated, and quotations from his poems 
cited. The significant fact was brought forward that of sixty- 
six hymns used by the Parliament of Religions in 1893, nine 
were taken from Whittier’s works. 

“The only orthodoxy in which I am especially interested,” 
he said, “is that of life and practice.” 

His was a God of love. “ For myself,” he said, “I believe 
in God as justice, goodness, tenderness, in one word—love.” 
He was truly a great soul, the heavenly-minded bard, whose 
creed was evidenced as he lay on his dying bed, and said, 
“ Love—love to all the world.” 
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The beautiful Christian spirit of the Quaker poet that 
breathed through this paper was much enjoyed by all present. 

Part of a paper on “The Attitude of Quakers Toward the 
Anti-Slavery Struggle” was read by Wm. R. Kersey. 

The association, after some discussion on the topics of the 
day and a season of silence, adjourned to meet at the home 
of Isaac Butterworth, Fourth month 3d, 1904, 2.30 p.m. 


Joun E. CARPENTER, Chairman. 





Easton, N. Y.—The Young Friends’ Association met with 
Job H. and Emeline B. Wilbur, Third month 13th. After trans- 
acting routine business, Martha A. Wilbur read a poem en- 
titled, “ God’s Temples.” Charles E. Wilbur reported current 
events, which brought out some comments. 

Alfred E. Hathaway made some introductory remarks on 
“Present-day Persecutions,” which were followed by quite an 
extended discussion of the subject. While none of the ancient 
forms of inflicting physical suffering are resorted to in this 
country, yet the spirit is not entirely dead, and it was gener- 
ally considered that there is not as much persecution of any 
form as there was in past ages. One expressed the opinion 
that the desire among so many professing Christians to un- 
seat Congressman Smoot arises from a disposition to persecute 
the Mormon Church. One very deplorable form of persecution 
considered was the custom among the young, especially school 
children, of making sarcastic and slurring remarks about their 
associates who join a church and try to live consistent lives. 
Our association has been making a study of the early history 
and characteristic beliefs of the various Christian denomina- 
tions. At this time Oren B. Wilbur presented an account of 
the Methodists. BUTLER M. Hoaa, Cor. Sec. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


Harper’s Bazaar for Fourth month is very attractive with 
its many suggestions for the spring wardrobe, and for the 
housewife in her “ spring house-cleaning and refurbishing.” 

Agnes Repplier has an interesting article on “ What Women 
Read.” In the second paper on “Studies in Domestic Rela- 
tions ” the relations of young married people to older members 
of their families who may make their homes with them are 
very helpfully discussed. 

Under “ Editorial Comment” the power of a thoroughly 
pleasant woman is dwelt upon, and the millennium that Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman would herald, with its 
housekeeping, is frankly discouraged. 

Lafeadio Hearn writes two kinds of books. “ Kotto,” 
which consists in translations from old Japanese stories and 
legends, and a remarkable diary kept by a Japanese woman of 
the lower classes, lets the reader into the Japanese mind as 
no other writer has done. The other kind of book contains 
his own accounts of the life and spirit of the country 
of which he has become a citizen; and his new book which the 
Macmillan Company will publish is of this latter sort. It is 
called “ Japan: An Interpretation.” 
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AN APPEAL FOR THE BIRDS. 
Oh say, oh say, can you hear them, 
In forest and field and lane, 
The starving nestlings crying 
While the parent birds are slain? 
Can you see the nest deserted, 
And the pretty eggs chilled o’er, 
And hear all Nature mourning 
For the birds that sing no more? 


Oh say, oh say, can you see them, 
The song-birds we love to hear, 
Dying by hundreds and thousands, 
Perishing year by year? 
To the gaudy haunts of fashion 
We may trace their plumage gay, 
But their hearts that throbb’d with music 
Have ceas’d to beat for aye. 


O songsters, beautiful songsters, 
Ye come and sing no more. 

Spring waits in vain for the 
That welecom’d her coming of yore; 

But beware! There is One who made them, 
Our birds with their voices sweet, 

And the cries of His dying songsters, 
Ascend to His mercy-seat! 

—Margaret Frances Mauro, in Our Dumb Animals. 
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AVOCA’S STREAM. 


A line of lovely silver 
Winds down Avoca’s vale; 
Who knoweth not each meadow 
And every willowy dale? 


The bells of old West Chester 
Ring down across the hill, 

And soft the music echoes 
Along this country rill. 


Through lonely Goshen woodlands 
Where matted mosses grow, 
*Mid sassafras and alders 
Its waters trickle slow. 


Where earliest spring-beauties 
And pale windflowers will stand, 
Its happy currents shimmer 
O’er many a fairy strand. 


Across the tawny uplands 
Where lies the winter wheat, 
And through the yellow twilight 
The field-larks whistle sweet,— 


Soft flows the elfin river, 
A molten silver line, 

To meet in far-off meadows 
The sleepy Brandywine. 


From glades remote, sequestered, 
From orchards calm and still, 

From golden-sunny marshes 
Below the purple hill,— 


I hear its silver singing 
Across my wintry dream ;— 
I must go rove beside it, 
That little homeland stream! 
J. RUSSELL HAYES. 


MERLE D’AUBIGNE. 
The Rev. Henri Merle d’Aubigne, who has recently been ad- 
dressing Toronto audiences in the interests of the McAll Mis- 


sion, of Paris, bears a very distinguished name. He is the 
third son of the famous historian of the Reformation, Dr. J. 
Merle d’Aubigne, and was educated in part in England, and 
afterwards in the Universities of Geneva, Leipzig and Erlangen. 
For twelve years he has been connected with the wonderfully 
successful work of the McAll Mission in the city of Paris, and 
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a foremost leader in religious, temperance and philanthropic 
work in France. For his father’s sake, as well as his own, 
and for the sake of the noble work in which he is engaged, M. 
d’Aubigne will doubtless have a hearty welcome in Toronto. 
The McAll Mission is one of the most potent evangelizing 
agencies at work in the French metropolis, and has been great- 
ly blessed and owned of God.—Christian Guardian (Toronto). 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR SECOND MONTH, 


Mean barometer 

Highest barometer during the month, .20th 

Lowest barometer during the month, 7th 

Mean temperature 

Highest temperature during the month, 7th ............! 

Lowest temperature during the month, 17th 

Mean of maximum temperatures 

Mean of minimum temperatures 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 8th ..... 

Least daily range of temperature, 29th 

Mean daily range of temperature 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point 

Mean relative humidity, per cent. ............ce.scees 

Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.22 inches 
of rain, on the 21st and 22d. 

Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 12. 

Number of clear days 11, fair days 8, cloudy days 10. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from northwest. Sleet on the 
19th. Thunder storm on the 28th. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 43° on 7th 
and 22d. 

Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 4° on 17th. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 20.6°. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 50.° on 7th. 

Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 6.5° on 16th. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 25.3°. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer for this month, 23°. 

NotTe.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 35.6° and 19.8° respectively, give-a monthly 
mean of 27.7°, which is 7.5° lower than the normal, and 
9.4° lower than during the corresponding month in 1903. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month 2.36 inches, 
is 1.77 inches less than the normal, and 2.22 inches less than 
fell during Second month, 1903. 

Snow fell on the Ist, 14th, 15th, 18th, 19th, 26th and 27th. 
The total snowfall during the month 6.4 inches—5 inches of 
which fell on the 19th. One inch of snow on the ground on 
the 15th. None at the end of the month. 

Joun ComMLy, Observer. 

Centennial Ave., Phila., Second month 29th, 1904. 











CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 


day School, 11.30 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First- 
day School, 10 a.m., 7.30 p.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 
Fourth and Green Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown. 
Meeting for worship, 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 
Frankford. 
Meeting for worship, 
day School, 9.25 a.m. 
Fair Hill. 


Meeting for worship, 3.30 p.m. First- 
day School, 2 p.m. 


10.30 a.m. First- 


10.30 a.m. First- 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street Month- 
ly Meeting: 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 


3d mo. 24 (5th-day).—The seventh and 
last lecture in the Swarthmore College 
Lecture Course will be given by Leon 
H. Vincent on the subject, “ Lowell,” 


in the College Hall, at 8 p.m. 


3d mo. 25 (6th-day).—Talk and reading 
by Joseph Wharton before the Old 
Pupils’ Association, in the lecture 
room of Friends’ Central School, Fif- 
teenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, 
at 8 p.m. Subject, “The Sun: Our 
Source of Heat, Light and Power.” 


3d mo. 27 (lst-day).—United evening 
meeting in Philadelphia at West Phil- 
adelphia Meeting House (Thirty-fifth 
and Lancaster Avenue), at 7.30 p.m., 
this being the last First-day in the 
month. 


(Continued on page iii.) 


IT 1S AMATTER OF HEALTH 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 





